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Intro  d  11  ction 

In  the  autumn  of  1901  the  game  of  English  Field  Hockey  was 
introduced  and  given  a  permanent  place  in  the  athletics  of  the 
American  Colleges  for  women.  Among  the  first  were  Vassar, 
Wellesley.  Smith.  Bryn  Mawr  and  Radcliffe.  So  much 
interest  and  enthusiasm  did  the  game  arouse  among  the  stu- 
dents that  in  one  college  alone  500  mcmhers  were  enrolled  in 
the  first  hockey  club  and  the  game  promises  soon  to  become  as 
popular  in  schools,  golf  and  private  clubs  as  it  is  at  present 
in  England.  Although  the  game  of  hockey  can  be  traced  back 
to  1527  in  England  and  1387  in  France  it  was  only  in  1875  that 
the  "Men's  Hockey  Association"  was  formed  and  the  game  was 
placed  on  a  sound  basis.  In  1886  the  first  women's  club  was 
started  and  gradually  the  game  became  the  favorite  winter  sport 
among  English  women.  This  was  followed  in  1895  by  the  unit- 
ing of  the  various  clubs  in  the  "All  England  Women's  Hockey 
Association,"  and  from  that  time  the  game  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  "Punch,"  who  is  always  first  to  note  the  swing  of 
fashion,  set  his  hall  mark  on  the  game  and  suddenly  mixed 
hockey  matches  and  ladies'  hockey  matches  became  the  prevail- 
ing cra/e.  While  English  women  now  regard  it  as  "The  king  of 
games"  in  the  realm  of  men's  and  boys'  sports,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
istence of  foot  ball,  it  is  yearly  taking  a  larger  place.  Both  men 
and  women  play  under  exactly  the  same  rules  and  mixed  clubs  are 
very  popular.  Although  this  hand-book  is  compiled  especially 
for  women  the  rules  and  science  of  the  play  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  laid  down  in  the  books  on  men's  hockey  or  mixed 
hockey 

Well  does  hockey  deserve  its  present  popularity  and  success, 
for  it  is  a  splendid,  scientific  and  healthful  game,  and,  further- 
more, from  the  different  work  required  on  different  parts  of  the 
field,  it  is  adapted  to  all  types  of  players,  increasing  in  them  all 
mental  alertness,  vigor  and  endurance,  those  necessary  factors  in 
a  successful  life. 
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Though  the  love  of  hockey  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  in 
England,  and  each  season  shows  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
number  of  matches  (when  traveling  in  the  autumn  in  England, 
one  is  always  encountering  eleven  ladies  with  their  sticks,  off  to 
their  county  or  town  match,  and,  if  the  women's  colleges  and 
schools  are  "going  down,"  instead  of  the  old  stampede  of  bi- 
cycles at  the  stations  is  seen  a  forest  of  hockey  sticks),  this  last 
season  has  seen  still  greater  advances,  among  them  the  forma- 
tion of  a  women's  Scotch  eleven  to  contest  for  national  honors 
with  the  "all  England,"  "Irish"  and  "Welsh"  elevens,  also  many 
leading  sportswomen  forming  their  own  private  elevens  for  con- 
test, which  fashion  promises  to  come  greatly  into  vogue.  French 
clubs  have  begun  to  challenge  the  English  clubs,  and  hockey  is 
rapidly  being  taken  up  abroad.  This  year  Germany  and  Belgium 
have  started  ladies'  and  mixed  clubs,  Berlin's  Anglo-American 
being  amongst  tlie  notable.  The  fever  has  even  been  carried  to 
Uganda ! 

There  is  much  talk  nowadays  of  the  dangers  of  "over  ath- 
leticism." Among  the  severest  criticism  is  that  of  Mr.  Kipling: 
"Then    ye    returned    to    your    trinkets,    then    ye    contented    your 

soul. 
With  flanneled  fools  at  the  wicket  and  the  muddied  oafs  at  the 

goal. 

Whatever  your  heart  has  desired  ye  have  not  withheld  from  your 

eyes. 
On  your  own  head,  in  your  own  hand,  the  sin  and  the  saving  lie." 

There  is  truth  and  a  wholesome  lesson  to  be  learned  from  such 
attacks  and  Air.  Kipling  gets  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is 
not  athletics,  but  the  athletes,  who  destroy  their  own  cause.  We 
are  too  apt  to  forget  that  our  athletics  are  only  one  side  of 
life,  but  an  important  side  withal,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws  of  honor,  courtesy  and  unselfishness  that  rule  the  rest  of  our 
conduct.  The  greatest  and  finest  athletes  the  world  has  seen,  the 
Greeks,  sum  up  the  description  themselves  in  this :  "We  are  lov- 
ers of  the  beautiful  and  simple  in   our  tastes."     But  while  Mr. 
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Kipling  shows  us  the  dangers  in  games  Henry   Newbold  in  his 
book  of  ballads  gives  us  an  encouraging  glimpse  of  their  value : 

"VITAI  LAMPADA." 

There's  a  breathless  hush  in  the  close  to-night, 

Ten  to  make  and  the  match  to  win  ; 

A  bumping  pilch  and  a  blinding  light. 

An  hour  to  play  and  the  last  man.  in. 

And  it's  not  for  the  sake  of  the  ribboned  coat, 

Or  the  selfish  hope  of  the  season's  fame. 

But  his  Captain's  hand  on  his  shoulder  smote; 

Play  up ;  play  up.  and  play  the  game. 


The  sand  of  the  desert  is  sodden  red — 

Red  with  the  wreck  of  the  square  that  broke; 

The  gatling  jammed  and  the  colonel's  dead 

And  the  regiment  blind  with  dust  and  smoke. 

The  river  of  death  has  brimmed  its  banks. 

And  England's  far  and  honor  a  name. 

But  a  voice  of  the  schoolboy  rallies  the  ranks — 

Play  up ;  play  up,  and  play  the  game. 


And  this  is  the  word  which  year  by  year, 
While  in  her  place  the  school  is  set ; 
Every  one  of  her  sons  must  hear. 
And  none  that  hears  it  dare  forget. 
And  this  they  all  with  a  joyful  mind. 
Bear  through  life  like  a  torch  in  flame. 
And  falling,  fling  to  the  host  behind, 
Play  up ;  play  up,  and  i)lay  the  game. 


—  Secretary  A.  F.  H.  Association, 

23  Landseer  St.,  W.  Roxbury,  Boston. 
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The     Ground     and     Outfit 

The  dimensions  of  the  regulation  hockey  field  are  lOO  yards  in 
length  by  not  less  than  50  yards  nor  more  than  60  yards  in 
breadth.  This  space  must  be  marked  out  with  whitewash  lines 
and  with  a  flag  at  each  corner.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
angles  are  right  angles.  The  longer  lines  are  called  the  "side 
lines"  and  the  shorter  ones  the  "goal  lines." 

Across  the  ground  50  yards  from  each  goal  line  is  marked  the 
"center  line."  Each  half  of  the  ground  is  again  divided  by  a  line 
called  the  "25-yard  line." 

Five  yards  inside  each  side  line  is  marked  a  dotted  line,  paral- 
lel with  the  side  line;  this  is  called  the  "5-yard  line." 

In  the  middle  of  each  goal  line  and  f»nir  3'ards  apart  are 
placed  the  goal  posts.  These  must  be  uprights  seven  feet  high 
with  a  horizontal  bar  stretching  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
front  of  each  goal  and  15  yards  from  it  is  drawn  a  line  4  yards 
long,  parallel  to  the  goal  line.  The  ends  of  this  line  are  carried 
roimd  in  a  curve,  forming  a  quarter  circle,  until  they  reach  the 
goal  line  at  a  point  15  yards  from  the  center  of  the  goal.  This 
half-circle  is  called  the  "striking  circle." 

The  field  must  be  a  level,  smooth  stretch  of  turf,  kept  short 
and  well  rolled. 

The  better  the  condition  of  the  ground  the  greater  can  be  the 
accuracy  and  skill  of  the  play.  Cricket,  tennis  or  foot  ball  fields 
can  often  be  hired  for  one  or  two  days  a  week  during  the  hockey 
season,  and  if  reasonable  care  is  taken  of  the  ground  it  should 
in  no  way  be  the  worse  for  hockey. 

When  no  better  is  available,  an  ordinary  flat  field,  if  rolled  and 
looked  after  a  little,  will  answer  the  purpose  in  the  beginning; 
then  Avhen  the  game  is  well  started  and  the  players  reach  the 
stage  of  skilful  and  accurate  play  a  flourishing  hockey  club  wall 
have  less  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable  ground  for  the  coming 
seasons. 
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TJic  Stick.— A  good  stick  is  of  greatest  importance.  Sticks 
should  weigh  from  19  to  25  ounces.  The  most  useful  weight  for 
a  beginner  is  22  ounces ;  wnth  this  she  can  play  in  any  place  on 
the  field.  The  general  custom  is  a  19  to  22  ounce  stick  for  the 
forwards,  21  to  23  ounce  stick  for  the  half-backs,  23  to  25  ounce 
for  the  backs  and  goal  keeper.  The  average  height  is  about  3 
feet  2  inches.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  weight,  each  individual  is  the 
best  judge  as  to  which  suits  her  particular  mode  of  play,  and 
which,  while  long  enough  to  prevent  stooping,  is  not  so  high  as 
to  impede  easy  and  free  wrist  play. 


Stick  with  Rubber  Kinj;  to  Protect  Fingers 

The  sticks  are  made  of  ash  or  hickory,  or  the  better  kind  w^ith 
ash  blades  and  cane  handles.  The  cane  handle  gives  a  spring  to 
the  stick  which  sends  a  clean  driving  hit  without  any  jar  to  the 
hands. 

A  regulation  "American  Association  hockey  stick."  made  from 
an  English  pattern,  has  been  brought  out,  and  can  be  relied  on. 
All  these  sticks  are  stamped  "Applebee"  on  the  handle. 

A  useful  addition  to  the  stick  is  a  thick  rubber  ring  about  two 
feet  from  the  top  to  prevent  other  sticks  slipping  up  and  "bark- 
ing" the  fingers. 

The  Balls. — These  should  be  the  size  and  weight  of  an  or- 
dinary cricket  ball  and  painted  white.  The  American  Hockey 
Association  have  also  brought  out  a  very  good  ball  which,  while 
as  good  for  play  as  a  cricket  ball,  is  not  so  expensive. 

The  Goal. — It  is  now  the  general  custom  on  hockey  fields  to 
have  nets  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  goal  posts.  Though  not  an 
actual  necessity  they  are  a  great  convenience.     In  the  case  of  a 
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hard  shot  it  is  sometimes  difficult  iov  the  umpire  to  decide 
whether  the  hall  had  gone  through  the  goal  or  at  the  side  of  it. 
With  nets  properly  fixed  this  point  cannot  arise.  If  the  ball 
passes  between  the  goal  posts  it  will  be  stopped  inside  the  net  and 
disputes  between  awarding  "a  goal"  or  '"^s-yard  bully"  are  ren- 
dered impossible. 


Hockey  Goal  Nets 


ro 
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On     Dress 

Each  club  should  have  distinguishing  colors,  and  its  dress, 
rules  and  regulations.  One  club,  for  instance,  having  black 
skirts,  red  shirts,  linen  collars  and  black  ties;  another  navy  blue 
skirts,  white  shirts,  linen  collar  with  blue  tie  and  blwe  cuffs, 
etc. 

The  skirts  must  be  six  inches  from  the  ground,  of  light  woolen 
material,  made  plainl3%  like  a  bicycling  shirt.  Petticoats  should 
not  be  worn,  for  however  short,  they  are  awkward  to  run  in ; 
knickerbockers  fastening  at  the  knee  should  be  substituted.  The 
shirt  or  blouse,  made  of  flannel  to  prevent  risk  of  chills,  mu.st 
be  locse  (this  docs  not  necessitate  untidiness),  neat  fitting  and 
made  after  a  uniform  club  pattern.  The  goal  keeper  and  full- 
backs will  find  s\\-eatcrs  or  coats  made  in  the  club  colors  useful 
on  cold  (lays.  Keei)ing  comfort  and  i)lay  in  view  the  hair  should 
be  securely  fi.xed  ;  opportunities  arc  so  ofte!i  lost  by  a  player  who 
has  to  continually  attend  to  hairpins  instead  of  the  ball.  The 
majority  of  players  wear  no  head  covering,  but  where  one  is 
worn  it  should  be  a  Tam-o'-shanter,  cap  or  soft  hat ;  here  again 
each  club  must  have  its  regulation  heul  gear.  No  hats  with  hard 
brims  or  hat  pins  are  allowed. 

Foot  wear  depends  on  the  whim  of  the  individual  player. 
Some  find  boots  and  heavy  shoes  best,  others  enjoy  the  light- 
ness of  canvas  sandshoes.  As  a  general  maxim  forwards  and 
half  backs  need  shoes  or  boots  easy  to  run  in.  Backs  and  goal 
keepers,  since  they  use  their  feet  so  much  in  stopping  the  balls  will 
find  heavier  boots  good.  Metal  spikes  or  nails  are  forbidden, 
but  the  regulation  "Hockey  boot"  will  have  bars  or  studs  on  the 
soles  to  prevent  slipping  in  wet  or  frosty  weather.  Many  players 
wear  shin  guards  w'ith  ankle  pads  which  prevents  knocks  from 
the  ball. 

Gloves   are    worn   by    some    few   players   and   they    save   one's 
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hands  a  little,  but  are  apt  to  prevent  a  firm,  close  grip  of  the 
stick.  The  backs  and  goal  keepers  will  find  them  good  on  a  cold 
day. 

Clubs  should  insist  on  their  members  playing  in  the  regulation 
dress.  The  game  cannot  be  successfully  played  or  safely  played 
in  ordinary  costume.  From  the  spectacular  point  of  view,  a  uni- 
form adds  greatly  to  the  general  effect  of  the  game.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  match  between  England  and  Ireland.  The  English 
uniform  is  rose-red  skirt,  white  blouse,  red  tie,  a  rose  em- 
broidered on  the  pocket  of  ihc  blouse  and  red  caps.  The  Iri.sh 
uniform  is  dark  green  skirt,  white  blouse,  dark  green  tie  and 
a  shamrock  leaf  on  pocket  of  blouse  and  green  caps.  The  effect 
of  these  twenty-two  players  working  up  and  down  the  field  is 
most  attractive. 

In  the  interest  of  the  game  it  behooves  hockey  players  to  be 
suitably  dressed.  Few  women  will  be  induced  to  join  clubs  when 
they  see  their  friends  coming  off  the  field  presenting  a  generally 
disheveled  appearance.  A  regular  hockey  costume  enables  one 
to  come  off  as  trimly  as  one  went  on  and  in  itself  is  as  becoming 
as  any  other  dress  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  small  details 
and  it  is  kept  simple  and  tasteful. 


H 
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The  Game  and  Positions  of  the   Players 

1  he  game  is  played  by  twenty-two  players,  eleven  on  each  side, 
but  where  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  the  full  numbers  the  re- 
spective captains  may  decide  to  play  with  20  or  18.  A  regulation 
match  game  should  be  played  with  the  full  number  on  each  side. 
Each  eleven  consists  of  five  forwards,  three  halfbacks,  two  full- 
backs and  a  goal  keeper.  This  is  the  general  line  up,  but  the 
captain  may  vary  it  if  she  wishes — perhaps  having  three  full- 
backs instead  of  two  and  a  goal.  On  a  cold  day,  in  practices,  this 
is  a  good  plan  as  it  keeps  all  three  men  busy  and  exercising; 
each  one  taking  turns  in  quickly  dropping  back  into  goal  when 
the  ball  reaches  their  line.  In  matches,  however,  the  goal  keeper, 
being  the  most  important  man  of  the  defenders  should  have 
nothing  but  his  own  work  to  think  of  and  no  attempt  for  the 
three  backs  to  act  as  "flying  goal"  is  advisable. 

The  five  forwards  stand  close  to  the  center  line.  Their  feet  and 
sticks  must  be  inside  the  line,  that  is,  nearer  their  own  goal  than 
the  ball  which  is  placed  on  the  line. 

The  center  forward  (C.  F.)  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
ground.  On  her  right,  about  ten  yards  distant,  stands  the 
inside  right  (R.  I.),  between  the  five-yard  line  and  the  side  line 
stands  the  right  wing  (R.  W.).  On  the  left  of  the  centre  for- 
ward stand  the  inside  left   (L.  I.)   and  left  wing  (L.  W.) 

About  fifteen  yards  behind  the  forward  stand  the  halfbacks. 
Center  half  (C.  H.)  directly  in  a  line  with  the  center  forward. 
Right  half  (R.  H.)  covering  the  two  right  forwards.  Left  half 
(L.  H.)  covering  the  two  left  forwards. 

Behind  them  on  the  25-yard  line  stand  the  fullbacks,  right  and 
left. 

The  goal  keeper  stands  between  the  goal  posts  about  a  foot  in 
front  of  the  goal  line. 

The  game  starts  with  the  ball  being  "bullied  ofif"  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground  by  the  two  centre   forwards.     The  ball   is  placed 
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on  the  line  and  the  two  forwards  wlio  are  bullying  stand  with 
one  foot  on  either  side  of  the  line  facing  each  other  and  standing 
square  to  the  side  line. 

The  centre  halves  and  left  and  right  inside  forwards,  on  the 
blowing  of  the  whistle  for  the  bully,  close  up  to  watch  it,  each 
one  ready  to  take  the  ball  should  it  come  her  way. 
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Positions  in  tlie  "Bully-off" 

Whichever  one  of  the  centre  forwards  gets  the  ball  she  will 
try  to  pass  it  out  to  either  of  her  own  inside  men,  who,  on  getting 
possession  of  it,  will  "dribble"  it  up  the  field  until  met  by  an 
enemy,  when  she  will,  by  a  quick  stroke,  pass  it  out  to  the  wing 
man.  In  this  way,  keeping  a  straight  line  and  followed  by  their 
halfbacks,  by  skilful  and  clever  passes  and  dribbling  the  forwards 
get  the  ball  into  the  "striking  circle."  When  once  the  ball  is 
inside  this  circle  a  goal  can  be  scored.  All  five  forwards  then 
concentrate  their  energies  on  "shooting  a  goal,"  the  goal  keeper 
and  fullbacks  endeavoring  to  send  the  ball  well  out  of  the  circle 
to  their  own  halfbacks  who  are  waiting  to  pass  it  down  to  their 
own  forwards, 
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Rules    of    the     American     Field     Hockey 
Association 

RULE  I. 

TEAM. 

A  hockey  team  shall  niimher  eleven  pkiNcrs,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  by  the  respective  captains. 

RULE   IL 

GROUND. 

The  ground  shall  be  lOO  yards  long  and  not  more  than  60 
nor  less  than  50  yards  wide,  marked  with  white  lines,  and  with 
a  flag  at  each  corner.  The  longer  sides  to  be  called  the  "side 
lines"  and  the  shorter  sides  the  "goal  lines." 

RULE  in. 

GOALS,    POSTS,    ETC. 

The  goals  shall  be  in  the  centre  of  each  goal  line,  and  shall 
consist  of  two  uprights  12  feet  apart,  with  a  horizontal  bar  7  feet 
from  the  ground. 

RULE  IV. 

CIRCLE. 

In  front  of  each  goal  shall  be  drawn  a  line  12  feet  long, 
parallel  to  the  goal  line,  and  15  yards  from  it.  The  ends  of  this 
line  shall  be  curved  round  to  the  goal  lines  by  quarter  circles, 
of  which  the  goal  posts  form  the  centres.  This  line  to  be  called 
the  "striking  circle." 

RULE    V. 

THE    BALL. 

The  ball  shall  be  an  ordinary  cricket  ball,  painted  white. 
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RULE   VI. 

STICKS. 

The  sticks  shall  have  no  metal  fittings  whatever,  and  no  sharp 
edges,  and  they  must  be  able  to  pass  through  a  ring  2  inches 
in  diameter  and  shall  not  weigh  more  than  28  ounces. 

RULE  VIL 

SPIKES  ON  BOOTS,   HAT  PINS,  ETC. 

No  player  is  to  have  any  metal  spikes  or  projecting  nails  in 
her  boots  or  shoes,  or  wear  hard  brimmed  hats  or  hat  pins.  The 
skirt  shall  be  six  inches  from  the  ground  all  the  way  round. 

RULE   VITL 

CHOICE   OF    GOALS. 

The  choice  of  goals  shall  be  tossed  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
game,  and  the  teams  shall  change  ends  at  half-time. 

RULE    LX. 

BULLY-OFF. 

The  game  shall  be  started  by  one  player  of  each  side  bullying 
the  ball  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  and  after  each  goal  and 
after  half-time  there  shall  be  a  bully  in  the  centre  of  the  ground. 
The  bully  shall  be  played  as  follows :  Each  player  is  to  strike 
the  ground  on  his  own  side  of  the  ball,  and  his  opponent's  stick 
over  the  ball  three  times  alternately ;  after  which  either  of  the 
two  players  only  shall  be  at  liberty  to  strike  the  ball. 

RULE   X. 

BULLY. 

In  all  cases  of  a  bully,  and  penalty  bully,  the  two  players  who 
are  bullying  shall  stand  squarely  facing  the  side  lines.  Every 
other  player  shall  be  nearer  to  his  own  goal  line  than  the  ball  is, 
except  in  case  of  a  "penalty  bully." 

RULE    XI. 

GOAL. 

A  goal  is  scored  when  the  ball  has  passed  entirely  over  the  line 
between    the    goal    posts    under   the    bar,    the    ball    having    whilst 
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within  the  striking  circle  heen  hit  by  or  glanced  off  the  stick  of  a 
player  on  the  attacking  side. 


Back-handed  Play.     A,  legal;  B,  illegal 

RULE    XII. 

OFF-SIDE. 

When  a  player  hits  the  ball,  any  other  player  of  the  same  side 
who  is  nearer  his  opponent's  goal  line  at  the  moment  when  the 
ball  is  hit  is  "off-side"  unless  there  be  at  least  three  of  his  op- 
ponents nearer  their  own  goal  line,  and  he  may  not  touch  the  ball 
himself,  nor  approach,  nor  remain  within  five  yards  of  it,  nor 
in  any  way  interfere  with  any  other  player  until  the  ball  has  been 
touched  or  hit  by  one  of  the  other  side. 
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RULE   XIII. 

GENERAL    DETAILS. 

The  ball  may  be  caught  (but  it  must  be  at  once  dropped  on  the 
ground)  or  stopped  with  any  part  of  the  body;  but  it  must 
not  be  picked  up,  carried,  kicked,  thrown,  or  knocked  back  or 
forth,  except  with  the  stick.  There  shall  be  no  play,  either  in 
hitting  or  stopping  the  ball  with  the  back  of  the  stick. 

No  charging,  kicking,  collaring,  shinning  or  tripping  shall  be 
allowed.  Hooking  sticks  is  allowable  only  when  one  of  the 
players  is  within  striking  distance  of  the  ball,  but  no  striking 
at  sticks  shall  be  allovvcd.  A  player  may  hook  the  stick,  but  not 
the  person  of  his  opponent.  A  player  shall  not  run  in  between 
his  opponent  and  the  ball  so  as  to  obstruct  him,  nor  cross  him 
from  the  left  so  as  to  foul  him,  nor  in  any  way  interpose  his 
person  so  as  to  obstruct  him.  In  the  event  of  a  player  crossing 
from  the  left  and  touching  the  ball  before  touching  his  opponent, 
it  shall  not  be  considered  a  foul. 

The  goal  keeper  shall  be  allowed  to  kick  the  ball  (except  in  the 
case  of  a  penalty  bully)  so  long  as  it  is  within  the  striking  circle. 
No  left-handed  play  shall  be  allowed.  A  ball  touching  an 
umpire  is  not  dead  and  does  not  stop  the  game. 

RULE    XIV. 

''sticks." 
When  a  player  strikes  at  the  ball,  his  stick  must  not  during 
any  portion  of  the  stroke  rise  above  his  shoulder.  The  umpire 
shall  rigidly  enforce  this  rule  without  waiting  for  an  appeal.  No 
player  may  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  game  unless  his  stick 
be   in   his   hand. 

RULE    XV. 

FREE    HIT. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  free  hit,  no  other  player  than  the  striker 
shall  be  within  5  yards  of  the  spot  where  such  hit  is  made,  and  the 
striker  must  not  touch  the  ball  again  until  it  has  touched  or  been 
hit  by  another  player.  If  the  striker  hit  at  but  miss  the  ball,  the 
;stroke  shall  be  taken  again. 
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RULE    XVI. 

PENALTIES. 

The  penalty  for  any  breach  of  Rules  XII,  XIII.  XIV,  and  XV, 
committed  outside  the  striking  circles,  shall  be  a  "free  hit"  by  one 
of  the  opposite  side  on  the  spot  where  the  breach  occurred.  For 
any  breach  of  Rules  XII,  XIII.  XIV,  and  XV  by  the  attacking 
side,  committed  inside  the  striking  circle  a  "free  hit"  may  be 
claimed  by  the  defending  side.  For  any  breach  of  Rules  XII, 
XIV,  and  XV  by  the  defending  side  inside  the  striking  circle,  the 
attacking  side  can  only  claim  a  bully.  No  claim  for  any  breach 
of  rules  by  the  defaulting  side  to  be  allowed. 

RULE    XVII. 

PENALTY    BULLY. 

For  any  breach  of  Rules  XIII  and  XIV  except,  so  far  as  Rule 
XIV  applies  to  "sticks."  committed  by  the  defending  side  in- 
side the  striking  circle  the  attacking  side  may  claim  a  "penalty 
bully"  (from  which  a  goal  may  be  scored  direct)  to  be  between 
the  offender  and  one  player  selected  by  the  other  side,  and  to  take 
place  at  the  spot  where  the  breach  occurs.  At  the  time  of  the 
"penalty  bully"  both  the  defending  and  attacking  sides  to  be  out- 
side the  striking  circle,  and  the  ball  shall  not  be  in  play  for 
either  side  until  driven  outside  the  striking  circle,  when  all  players 
shall  be  "on  side."  A  "penalty  bully"  is  awarded  at  the  discretion 
of  the  umpire  in  whose  half  the  breach  occurred. 

RULE   XVIII. 

PENALTY     GOAL. 

For  any  breach  of  Rule  XVII  by  the  defending  side,  the 
attacking  side  shall  be  awarded  a  penalty  goal,  and  for  any 
breach  by  the  attacking  side  the  defenders  shall  be  allowed  a 
free  hit. 

RULE   XIX. 

ROLL    IN. 

When  the  ball  passes  over  the  "side  line."  it  shall  be  rolled  in 
along  the  ground  from  where  it  crossed  the  line  by  one  of  the 
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opposite  side  to  that  of  the  player  who  last  touched  it,  in  any 
direction  except  forward.  No  other  player  shall  stand  within 
5  yards  of  the  side  line.  The  ball  may  be  rolled  in  at  once. 
but  should  the  umpire  be  of  the  opinion  that  a  player  of  the 
opposite  side  is  standing  within  the  5  yards  line  to  gain  time, 
he  shall  not  call  the  ball  back.  The  player  who  rolls  it  in  must 
stand  with  both  feet  behind  the  side  line,  and  must  not  touch  the 
ball  again  until  it  has  touched  or  been  hit  by  another  player. 

RULE  XX. 
When  a  breach  of  Rules  IX,  X  or  XIX  occurs,  the  umpire 
shall  sound  his  whistle  without  waiting  for  an  appeal  to  be 
made,  and  direct  that  the  btdly  or  roll  in  from  touch  take  place 
again,  except  as  especially  provided  for  in  Rule  XIX.  But  if 
the  breach  of  Rule  XIX  be  by  the  player  who  rolls  the  ball 
the  roll  m  shall  then  be  taken  by  one  of  the  other  side. 

RULE   XXI. 

"corner"    and   25-YARD   BULLY. 

If  the  ball  is  hit  behind  the  goal  line  by  the  attacking  side,  it 
shall  be  brought  out  25  yards  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  goal  line  from  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line  and  there 
bullied.  But  if  the  ball  glance  off  or  is  unintentionally,  in  the 
umpire's  opinion,  hit  behind  by  any  player  of  the  defending  side, 
a  player  of  the  attacking  side  shall  have  a  free  hit  from  the 
side  or  goal  line  within  three  feet  of  the  nearest  corner  flag. 
Such  a  hit  to  be  called  "A  Corner."  At  the  time  of  the  corner 
all  the  defending  side  must  be  behind  their  goal  line,  and  all 
the  attacking  side  must  be  outside  the  striking  circle.  No  goal 
can  be  scored  from  such  a  hit  until  the  ball  has  been  stopped 
dead  by  one  of  the  attacking  side  or  previously  touched  the 
person  or  the  stick  of  the  defending  side.  If,  however,  the  ball  is 
wilfully,  in  the  umpire's  opinion,  hit  behind  the  goal  line  by 
one  of  the  defending  side,  the  attacking  side  shall  take  a  free 
hit  from  the  point  on  the  goal  line  where  the  ball  crossed  and 
all  players  must  be  respectively  behind  the  goal  line  and  strik- 
ing circle,  but  no  player  shall  stand  within  5  yards  of  the  striker. 
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No  free  hit  to  be  taken  at  a  less  distance  than  5  yards  from 
the  goal.  The  ball  from  such  a  hit  must  be  stopped  dead  or 
touched  by  one  of  the  defending  side  before  a  goal  can  be 
scored. 

RULE  XXII. 

UMPIRES. 

Each  umpire  shall  give  decisions  in  his  half  of  the  field  only, 
but  taking  the  whole  of  one  side  line.  The  field  to  be  divided 
by  a  line,  at  right  angles  to  the  side  lines,  through 'the  center 
of  the  ground.  The  two  umpires  shall  not  cross  over  at  half 
time.  Should  there  l)e  no  uiupire  or  mnpires  appointed  by  the 
two  captains,   the   captains   shall   be  arbitrators   in   all   disputes. 

RULE   XXIII. 

KorCH      I'LAV. 

For  rough  play  the  umpire  shall  have  discretionary  power  to 
warn  the  offending  player,  and  if  the  offense  be  repeated  to 
suspend    him    from    further   participation    in    the   game. 

RULE   XXIV. 

ACCIDENTS. 

When  a  player  is  temporarily  incapacitated  the  umpire  shall 
suspend  the  game  immediately.  When  the  game  is  resumed 
the  ball  shall  be  bullied  off  on  the  spot  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  umpire,  the  ball  was  when  the  player  was  hurt. 

RULE  XXV. 

TIME. 

The  game  shall  be  played  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  half 
time  being  called  after  thirty-five  minutes.  No  match  is  won 
unless  played  full  time  or  shall  be  recorded  as  a  match. 

College  and  school  matches  may  be  played  in  thirty  minute 
halves,  but  if  so  must  be  recorded  as  "Sixty-minute  matches." 
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Notes  on   Rules    of   the    Game  for  Players  and 

res 


Umpii 


Rule  3. — All  clubs  should  if  possible  make  a  point  of  affixing 
nets  to  their  goal  posts;  such  nets  to  be  attached  to  2-inch 
square  posts.  It  is  convenient  to  have  flags  to  mark  the  25-yard 
fines,   such  flags  to  be  placed    i   yard  outside  the  side  line. 

Rule  5. —  The  balls  should  be  kept  freshly  painted  with 
ordinary  white  paint.  For  matches  a  fresh  ball  should  be  used 
after  half  time. 

Rule  8. — The  captain  of  th.e  home  team  usually  tosses  the 
coin  or  slick  for  choice  of  goals. 

Rule  10. — Feet  and  sticks  should  be  inside  the  ball  line. 
Players  should  be  careful  to  line  up  accurately. 

Rule  II. — A  goal  cannot  be  scored  until  the  whole  ball  has 
passed  over  the  line.  Similarly,  under  Rules  17  and  19,  the  ball 
is  in  play  until  the  whole  ball  has  passed  over  the  side  or  goal 
line. 

A  ball  played  within  the  striking  circle  by  an  attacker,  and 
being  subsequently  hit  by  a  defender  through  the  goal,  scores  a 
goal.  Should  the  ball  l)e  hit  by  a  glance  of  the  stick  of  one  of 
the  attackers  within  the  striking  circle  and  be  returned  by  one 
of  the  defending  side,  it  is  to  be  deemed  a  goal  if  the  ball  crosses 
the  goal  line  off  the  person  of  any  player,  should  the  umpire  be 
of  opinion  that  the  ball  has  not  been  carried  or  kicked  through. 

Rule  12. —  (i)  A  player  is  always  "off  side"  if  he  is  in  front  of 
the  ball  at  the  time  of  hitting,  unless  there  are  three  or  more  of 
his  opponents  nearer  their  own  goal  line  than  himself.  (2)  A 
player  is  never  "off  side"  if  there  are  three  or  more  of  his  op- 
ponents nearer  their  own  goal  line  than  himself  at  the  moment 
the  ball  was  hit.  (3)  A  player  cannot  be  "off  side"  if  the  ball 
was  last  played  i.  <'.,  touched  or  hit  by  one  of  his  opponents 
(subject  to  the  5-yard  rule),  or  by  one  of  his  own  side,  who  at 
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the  time  of  hitting  is  nearer  his  opponents'  goal  hne  than  him- 
self. If  so  agreed  upon  by  the  captains.  "Ofif  side"  shall  not  ap- 
ply in  the  striking  circle  provided  the  man  was  "on  side"  when 
the  ball  entered  the  striking  circle. 

Rule  13. — Enacts  that  a  player  shall  not  cross  his  opponent 
from  the  left  so  as  to  foul  him.     A  touch  constitutes  a  foul. 

If  caught,  the  ball  must  be  dropped  on  the  same  spot.  Bringing 
it  from  left  to  right  or  right  to  left  constitutes  "carrying."  A 
player  who  is  on  the  ball,  on  being  attacked,  may  not  place  him- 


FOUL 


X     LEFT  WING 


'Turning  Round  on  the  Ball."     (Outside  Left) 


self  between  the  ball  and  his  opponent,  /.  c.  turn  round  on  the 
ball  in  such  a  manner  as  to  use  his  body  to  prevent  the  ball  from 
being  taken  from  him.  Neither  can  he  purposely  stand  or  kneel 
on  the  ball.     Such  play  constitutes  a  foul. 

Rule  14. — "Sticks"  should  be  given,  if  a  player's  stick  is  above 
his  shoulder  after  hitting  or  missing  the  ball  even  though  it  was 
not  above  his  shoulder  at  the  beginning  of  his  stroke.     This  rule 
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applies  to  ''corner"  as  well  as  "free  hits"  and  ordinary  "strokes." 
No  player  in  striking  the  ball  should  intentionally  raise  or  un- 
dercut the  ball. 

Rule  17. — Under  iliis  rule  umpires  must  use  their  discretion  as 
to  awarding  a  "penalty  bully"  or  "bully  only."  taking  into  con- 
sideration whether  the  breach  was  accidental  or  wilful,  or  when 
a  goal  would  most  probably  have  been  scored. 

Rule  18. — A  penalty  goal  is  of  the  same  value  as  an  ordinary 
goal. 

Rule  19. — Players  may  cross  the  5-yard  line  directly  the  ball 
leaves  the  hand  of  the  player  rolling  it.  Bouncing  or  throwing 
the  ball  "out  of  touch"  is  illegal,  the  hand  of  the  roller  must  be 
at  such  a  level  that  the  ball  rolls  along  the  ground  on  leaving 
his  hand. 

Rule  21. — Relating  to  the  players  being  behind  their  goal  line 
and  striking  circle.  This  rule  applies  to  sticks  as  well  as  feet. 
A  player  making  a  corner  hit  or  free  hit  must  not  touch  the  ball 
again  until  it  has  been  touched  or  hit  by  another  player. 

Rule  22. — The  duties  of  umpires  are  generally  to  decide  dis- 
puted points  when  appealed  to;  to  keep  a  record  of  the  game,  and 
to  act  as  timekeepers.  Where  an  umpire  is  in  doubt  about  a  claim 
he  shall  decide  in  favor  of  the  side  appealed  against.  An  um- 
pire must  not  give  advice  to  or  make  any  claim  on  behalf  of  either 
side.  In  the  event  of  any  infringement  of  the  rules,  the  ball  is  in 
play  until  the  decision  is  given  by  the  umpire,  if  no  umpire,  by 
the  captain  calling  "Given." 

An  umpire  shall  take  note  of  time  lost  by  accidents  or  other- 
wise, so  that  the  full  time  may  be  played,  and  should  call  time 
immediately  the  moment  arrives,  regardless  of  a  free  hit  or  cor- 
ner. 

In  the  event  of  the  respective  captains  so  agreeing  before  the 
match,  it  shall  be  proper  for  umpires  to  give  decisions  without 
appeals. 

Custom  ordains  that  each  eleven  shall  bring  its  own  umpire, 
who  shall  take  half  of  the  ground  during  the  game.  The  home 
umpire  should  keep  time,  but  beyond  this  each  are  perfectly  in- 
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Rule  19— Position  of  Players  in  "Roll  in  from  Touch."     Roll  in  in  favor  of  0  men 
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dependent  of  one  another  in  their  own  part  of  the  ground.  For 
matches  clubs  should  be  particular  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
good,  umpire.  He  must  have  played  the  game  himself,  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules,  quick  sight,  concentrate  his  at- 
tention on  the  game,  never  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  his  decision, 
be  impartial,  and  have  learned  from  experience  the  right  de- 
cision to  come  to  under  any  unusual  circumstance  which  may 
arise  in  the  game.  An  untrained,  unskilled  umpire  can  entirely 
spoil  a  match. 
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Hints     to     Beginners 

The  great  fascination  of  hockey  lies  in  the  endless  capabilities 
of  development  and  variety  of  play  in  the  game.  Whilst  at  the 
outset  it  is  interesting  and  exciting  to  the  beginner,  only  the 
hockey  player  of  a  few  seasons  can  tell  of  the  ever  widening  and 
increasing  possibilities  which  arc  constantly  opening  out  both 
for  individual  and  team  work.  With  the  brains  of  eleven  trained 
players  working,  with  combined  team  play  and  a  diversity  of  in- 
dividual strokes,  for  a  given  object,  against  eleven  other  players 
just  as  keenly  and  skilfully  bent  on  defeating  it,  no  two  matches 
can  be  exactly  alike,  neither  arc  they  likely  to  suffer  from  monot- 
ony. 

The  difificulty  for  beginners  is  that  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
to  learn  about  the  game  and  so  little  time  in  the  game  to  stop  to 
think  of  what  one  has  learnt.  In  training  a  new  eleven  there  are 
two  dangers,  one  is  the  training  them  to  be  quick  at  the  expense 
of  good  and  correct  play.  The  other  is  letting  them  train  "too 
slow."  and  developing  a  lack  of  quick  thought  and  instantaneous 
and  correct  action.  Fencers  will  more  fully  realize  this.  And 
in  fencing  and  hockey  scientific,  neat,  quick  play  is  a  sine  qua 
non. 

There  arc  four  ways  in  which  a  beginner  must  study  the  game: 

First.  By  actual  play  of  the  game  itself.  Only  by  this  means 
will  she  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  game,  the  meaning  of  the  rules, 
and  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  scientific  work.  A  game  un- 
der a  good  coach  or  good  captain  reveals  more  than  a  week's 
study  of  the  rules  will,  and  saves  endless  waste  of  time  in 
stumbling  into  the  right  paths  and  out  of  bad  habits  into  good 
ones. 

Secondly.  Having  learnt  the  game  by  actual  practice,  she 
should  study  the  rules  well  so  that  she  knows  how  to  act  prompt- 
ly at  every  point  of  the  game,  and  also  to  avoid  giving  "free 
hits"  by  inattention  to  the  rules. 
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Thirdly.  Individual  work.  Practice  the  art  of  "dribbling"  /.  c. 
(taking  the  ball  up  the  field  at  a  rapid  pace  by  a  series  of  light 
taps,  keeping  the  ball  well  in  reach  of  the  stick),  then  passing  it 
quickly  right  or  left  to  another  player  and  receive  a  pass  back 
from  her  without  stopping  the  run.  To  receive  a  pass  neatly  is 
no  easy  matter. 

Practice  clean  hitting,  till  with  an  easy  wrist  stroke  the  ball 
can  be  driven  hard  across  the  field.  Practice  accurate  hitting, 
sending  the  ball  at  various  objects  and  off  all  angles  of  the  stick  and 
judging  the  exact  weight  to  put  into  a  stroke  of  lO,  20  or  40  yards. 
Each  stroke  in  hockey  should  be  as  accurate  and  purposeful  as  a 
golf  stroke.  But  in  hockey  the  player  has  to  think  and  act  not 
only  instantaneously,  but  before  the  opponents  act,  also  the 
strokes  are  made  sometimes  on  the  run  to  meet  the  l)all  without 
first  stopping  the  ball  with  feet  or  stick. 

Lastly  comes  the  "theory  of  the  game  as  a  whole."  The  two- 
fold object  of  the  game  must  be  ever  in  mind.  The  scoring  of 
goals  and  the  defending  of  one's  own  goal.  Elevens  sometimes 
lack  balance  in  this,  content  to  have  their  attacking  line  strong 
at  the  expense  of  the  defending  line  or  vice  versa.  In  a  good 
game  each  line  is  as  important  as  another.  Strong  forward? 
cannot  make  headway  Without  strong  halves  and  backs  to  sup- 
port them,  when  once  the  ball  gets  beyond  them  they  can  only 
stand  still  and  watch  the  victorious  progress  of  the  enemy,  know- 
ing it  is  a  doubtful  chance  that  the  ball  will  be  recovered  by  their 
halves.  On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  so  discouraging  to  the 
halves  and  backs  when  they  have  tackled  the  enemy  and  driven 
the  ball  well  up  the  field,  to  see  their  forwards  wanting  in  "dash" 
to  take  the  ball  quickly  into  the  enemy's  goal.  "A  chain  is  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link !" 

For  the  successful  accomplishment  of  these  two  objects  by  the 
eleven,  the  keynote  for  each  individual  player  must  be  "£  pluri- 
bus  unu}n." 

As  "one  of  many."  her  first  duly  is  "To  knozv  Iter  place  and 
work  hard  in  it."  No  one  is  so  tiresome  in  a  good  eleven  as  the 
member  who  is  not  in  her  place  to  take  and  pass  on  the  balls  sent 
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to  her.  SO  givinpj  the  enemy  a  chance  to  step  in  instead.  How 
often  one  sees  balls  lost  by  the  halves  crowding  onto  the  fullbacks, 
by  the  forwards  being  out  of  place  to  take  the  passes  from  the 
halves.  In  the  circle,  too.  so  many  chances  of  "shooting  a  goal" 
are  missed  by  one  forward  l)eing  "not  there  at  the  right  moment." 
The  valuable  men  in  a  team  are  the  reliable  ones,  who  are  "al- 
ways  there"    and   always    ready  to   do   their   own   work. 

Then  there  is  the  second  duty  of  "learning  her  neighbor's  work." 
So  many  opportunities  are  lost  by  two  players  on  the  same 
side  both  rushing  on  the  ball  and  "helping  each  other  to  miss  it," 
or  confusing  each  other  so  that  if  the  ball  is  hit  it  is  sent  wildly 
and  often  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Realizing  what  one's  neighbor's  duties  are  and  letting  her  do 
them  teaches  one  the  best  position  for  helping.  If,  for  instance, 
the  "right  wing"  lets  the  ball  pass  her,  the  inside  right,  if  a 
novice,  is  tempted  to  leave  her  place  to  rectify  her  friend's  mis- 
take. The  "right  half"  meets  the  enemy  first,  gets  the  ball  and 
passes  it  to  the  quarters  of  "inside  right,"  where  it  is  at  once 
taken  by  an  enemy  before  the  inside  right  can  recover  her  own 
quarters. 

Thirdly.  The  clever  player  is  the  one  who  while  working  to  the 
utmost  sees  to  her  neighbors'  chances  for  play  as  equally  as  to  her 
own.  Runs  up  the  field  are  so  often  wasted  by  a  player  still 
keeping  the  ball  when  the  enemy  is  on  her,  when  by  a  clever 
pass  she  would  have  outwitted  the  enemy  and  given  her  side  the 
chance  of  getting  the  ball  onto  the  circle. 

Forwards  "fond  of  the  ball"  and  unwilling  to  pass  are  easily 
tackled  by  the  fullbacks,  but  forwards  who  keep  their  places  like 
so  many  parts  of  a  machine,  who  swing  the  ball  across  the  field 
to  each  other  right  to  left  and  left  to  right  with  equal  facility, 
or  bring  the  ball  up  with  short  passes  three  or  four  yards  before 
they  come  to  the  fullbacks,  are  a  combination  which  will  require 
the  greatest  skill  and  power  in  the  fullbacks  to  outwit. 
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Positions     on     the     Field 

From  the  foregoing  chapter  on  "The  Game."  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  work  of  the  "forwards"  is  to  attack  the  enemy's  goal 
and  to  leave  the  defending  play  to  their  halves  and  backs.  When 
the  ball  has  passed  through  their  line  they  must  not  go  back  into 
the  line  of  their  halfl)acks  for  it,  but,  keeping  at  a  convenient 
distance,  wait,  on  the  qui  vive  to  receive  a  pass  from  their  halves 
should  the  enemy  be  robbed  of  the  ball — and  on  taking  the  pass 
then  instantly  dash  down  the  field.  Brisk  play  and  quick  de- 
termination at  this  point  is  everything.  Forwards  wanting  in 
"dash"  give  the  enemy  time  to  re-collect  their  defence.  A  care- 
less position  of  the  body  while  waiting  for  the  pass  loses  time  in 
getting  away  with  the  ball,  and  often  results  in  the  player  "turn- 
ing on  the  ball"  or  "making  a  back-handed  stop  or  stroke"  and 
so  giving  a  free  hit.  As  a  general  maxim,  the  left  shoulder 
f.hould  be  toward  the  opponents'  goal  and  the  pass  be  watched 
for  over  the  right  shoulder,  the  stick  held  ready  to  seize  the  ball 
the  instant  it  is  through  the  enemy's  line.  When  taking  the  ball 
down  the  field  to  the  opponents'  goal  all  the  forwards  must  be  in 
a  line  with  the  one  who  has  the  ball,  watching  for  passes,  and 
carefully  marking  their  enemies.  On  nearing  the  circle  especially 
must  the  line  be  kept  straight  to  prevent  any  breach  of  Rule  12. 
Once  well  past  the  enemy's  halves,  the  pace  down  the  field  must 
be  wisely  judged  by  the  one  on  the  l^all.  Sometimes  a  run  at 
"full  tilt"  is  best,  at  others  a  steady  pace  holding  in  for  sudden 
spurts.  The  hitter  is  a  good  guard  against  breaking  the  "off 
side  rule"  and  acts  as  a  decoy  to  draw  out  the  fullbacks.  A 
"right  wing"  has  the  ball,  by  dribbling  it  steadily,  draws  out  the 
left  fullback,  then  zip!  the  ball  is  shot  past  on  the  enemy's  left 
hand,  the  wing  sprints  past  on  the  right,  reaching  the  ball  antl 
before  the  disconcerted  back  can  turn  round  and  hook  her  stick 
is  nearing  the  goal ;  this  will  tend  to  draw  the  other  fullback  over 
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to  the  left  to  help  protect  the  goal,  then  a  sharp  pass  to  the  point 
of  the  "inside  left"  should  result  in  a  quick  shot  goal  by  the 
latter. 
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Center  foncarJ  is  the  most  responsible  position,  she  being  the 
pivot  round  which  the  other  forwards  work.  Selfishne"ss  must  be 
unknown  to  her  for  to  keep  the  game  open  she  must  ever  pass' 
the  ball  out  to  the  wing.  After  reaching  the  25-yard  line  her 
passing  should,  as'a  rule,  be  to  the  inside  men,  so  as  to  keep  the 
ball  well  in  front  of  the  goal ;  but,  should  a  wing  be  unmarked 
by  the  defence,  a  harder  pass  may  result  in  a  good  goal.  Though 
not  of  necessity  a  quick  runner,  she  must  be  quick  and  clever 
with  her  stick  and  at  grasping  the  positions  of  her  own  men  and 
her  enemies.  Finally  she  must  be  able  to  "shoot  a  goal,"  not  an 
easy  art,  the  impulse  being  to  aim  at  the  goalkeeper !  Only  prac- 
tice enables  one  to  see  openings  and  shoot  for  them. 

Inside  Left  and  Right. — The  inside  men  act  as  a  pivot  between 
the  center  and  wings.     Their  play  to  be  useful  must  be  quick  and 
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they  must  be  able  to  pass  as  easily  to  the  right  as  to  the  left,  al- 
ways ready  to  help  either  their  center  or  their  wing,  quick  to  re- 
ceive short  passes  from  the  halves  and  transfer  them  to  the  wing. 
They  should  be  prompt  to  receive  the  ball  on  the  roll  in  from 
touch  and  pass  it  either  back  to  the  wing  or  center  at  once.  At 
other  times  on  getting  the  ball  the  inside  should  make  at  once  for 
the  opponents'  goal,  drawing  the  enemy  on  her,  and  so  making  a 
clear  path  for  the  outside  player.  Above  all  things  they  should 
be  accurate  and  quick  at  "shooting  a  goal,"  as  their  opportuni- 
ties in  the  circle  are  legion. 

Right  or  Left  JTings. — These  must  be  quick  runners  and  clever 
dribblers  and  be  able  to  center  the  ball  well,  no  easy  matter,  es- 
pecially for  the  left  wing,  when  going  at  full  speed  It  is  the 
wing's  duty  to  "roll  the  ball  in  from  touch."  and  if  clever  at 
this,  they  can  often  get  an  advantage  for  their  own  side,  but  their 
tactics  here  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by  their  inside  men 
and  halves.  The  wings  generally  take  the  "corner  hits."  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  "sticks"  in  this,  and  not  to  invariably 
send  the  ball  to  one  particular  forward,  and  this  will  soon  be 
marked  by  the  defence.  Their  path  up  the  field  should  be  be- 
tween the  5-yard  line  and  the  side  line,  and  never,  if  possible, 
should  they  let  the  ball  get  "in  touch."  When  in  the  circle,  they 
mu.st  work  hard,  the  defenders  being  bent  on  siding  the  ball,  they 
must  be  prompt  to  return  it  to  the  center,  or  if  possible,  shoot  a 
goal  themselves.  For  the  left  wing  to  receive  and  return  a  pass 
requires  clever  stick  work  and  saving  the  ball  at  the  touch  line 
needs  skillful  back-handed  work. 

The  Half-Baeks. — Their  first  duty  is  to  "feed  the  forwards" 
by  following  them  up  the  field  and  intercepting  the  passes  of 
their  opposing  halves  and  backs.  When  the  circle  is  reached  they 
must  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  return  the  ball  to  their  forwards  as 
it  gets  driven  out,  and  if  opportunity  occurs,  by  a  good  clean 
drive  to  score  a  goal. 

To  "feed"  their  forwards  successfully  they  must  be  clean  and 
accurate  hitters.     Halves  should  never  dribble. 

llieir  second  duty  is  to  tackle  their  opposing  forwards,  if 
passed  to  turn  and  by  hooking  sticks  to  break  up  the  rush  and 
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gain  time  to  get  in  front  to  tackle  again.  These  quick  turns  and 
twists  are  difficult  and  need  much  energy,  resource  and  neatness 
to  be  effectual.  When  the  lines  of  the  fullbacks  are  reached  the 
halves  must  be  ready  to  take  passes  for  their  forwards  or  to  take 
the  fullbacks'  position  while  they  drop  back  to  the  goal.  Halves 
must'  be  strong  and  long-winded  for  what  with  attack  and  defence 
they  are  hard  worked  from  beginning  to  end. 

Center  Half  is  perhaps  the  most  hard  worked  of  the  eleven. 
She  must  mark  the  opposing  center  forward  and  center  half  and 
try  to  break  up  their  passes  to  the  wing.  She  must  follow  up  her 
own  center  forward  and  yet  qu-ickly  note  which  forward  is  in  the 
best  position  to  receive  a  pass.  While  prepared  to  help  either 
right  or  left  half  she  should  not  allow  herself  to  be  drawn  too 
much  to  either  side,  which  may  be  merely  a  trap  of  the  enemy. 

Right  and  Left  Half. — Their  first  work  is  to  feed  their  wing, 
but  they  must  be  able  to  pass  hard  to  the  opposite  wing  should 
they  find  their  own  wing  carefully  marked.  In  the  circle  they 
must  be  quick  to  sec  who  is  the  best  player  to  send  the  ball  to 
for  the  final  shot.  Their  defensive  duty  is  to  mark  the  enemy's 
inside  and  wing  and  half  and  intercept  their  passes  and  break  up 
any  "dribbling."  The  left  half  in  tackling  is  in  constant  danger 
of  breaking  Rule  i.^ — "crossing  a  player  from  the  left  so  as  to  foul 
her,"  and  must  guard  against  this. 

The  Fiillbaeks.— These  must  be  persons  of  judgment  and 
strong,  reliable  hitters.  As  a  rule  they  should  not  stay  too  far 
down  the  field,  but  advance  to  meet  the  oncoming  forwards,  one 
ready  to  drop  back  into  goal  if  the  other  is  passed.  They  should 
always,  when  possible,  use  their  feet  in  stopping  the  ball  and 
always  stop  it  before  hitting,  for  backs  above  all  things  must  be 
safe  and  certain,  and  never  attempt  risky  play.  When  once  the 
ball  passes  them  their  goal  is  in  great  danger.  When  the  ball  is 
in  the  circle  they  should  fall  back  and  be  indefatigible  in  their 
defence,  always  siding  the  ball,  not  hitting  it,  across  their  own 
goal  or  giving  a  corner. 

Goalkeeper. — The  goalkeeper  must  be  a  person  of  iron  nerve, 
able  to  meet  the  quick  sharp  shots  of  the  attackers  without  losing 
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her  head.  Thongli  not  necessarily  a  runner  she  must  be  active  in 
other  respects,  quick  with  her  hands,  feet  and  stick  in  stopping  balls 
and  quicker  still  at  striking  them  out  right  or  left,  not  forgetting  she 
is  privileged  to  kick,  for  a  neat  kick  saves  time  in  defence.  Her 
best  position  is  about  two  feet  in  front  of  the  goal  line,  never  on 
it  or  behind  it,  but  should  she  see  a  safe  chance  she  may  come 
out  to  meet  an  attack,  but  must  use  the  greatest  caution  and  judg- 
ment. Although  the  goalkeeper's  work  comes  by  fits  and  starts, 
she  will  find  it  wise  to  be  always  watching  and  following  the 
game  closely  from  start  to  finish.  In  this  way  she  learns  her  op- 
ponents' play  and  who  particularly  to  mark  when  her  time  comes 
to  protect  the  goal.  Pluck,  nerve  and  quick  sight  are  essential ; 
and  though  goalkeeping  is  weary,  cold  work  during  some  parts 
of  the  match  ;  in  the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  players  which 
follows  every  match  left  wing's  l)ri]liant  nnis  and  center  for- 
ward's shooting  will  fall  into  insignificance  in  the  applause 
awarded  to  the  goalkeeper  for  having  saved  the  last  goal,  which 
looked  like  a  certainty,  and  so  turned  the  tide  of  the  game  from 
defeat  to  victory. 
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Hockey  Club  Organization 

A  new  game  has  always  attractions  for  athletes  and  quickly 
gets  its  list  of  devotees.  But  field  hockey,  requiring  the  combi- 
nation of  so  many  players,  is  at  the  outset  difficult  to  manage, 
and  its  success,  both  general  and  local,  depends  greatly  on  the 
energies  and  organizing  capabilities  of  a  few  enthusiasts.  Among 
the  chief  factors  in  the  immense  success  and  popularity  of  the 
game  in  England  has  been  the  union  of  town,  school  and  college 
clubs  in  the  forming  or  the  "All  England  Women's  Hockey  As- 
sociation." The  first  women's  hockey  club  was  formed  near  Lon- 
don in  1886  and  until  1895  the  game  was  played  in  various  dis- 
connected school  and  town  clubs  and  a  few  matches  of  local  in- 
terest were  played.  On  the  formation  of  the  association  a  con- 
siderable change  took  place.  Big  events  in  the  shape  of  county, 
university  and  international  matches  were  instituted,  records  of 
all  clubs  and  their  matches  were  kept,  an  annual  report  Lssued, 
followed  later  by  the  publishing  of  a  magazine  entirely  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  "Hockey"  called  "The  Hockey  Field,"  and  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  standard  of  play  and  wider  interest 
among  the  players  resulted.  Hockey  became  the  national  game 
for  women,  as  cricket  and  football  or  hockey  are  for  men. 

Realizing  the  benefit  of  such  an  association,  on  the  introduction 
of  the  game  here  last  autumn,  when  it  received  a  permanent  place 
in  the  sporting  world,  it  was  voted  by  the  players  to  form  at  once 
a  similar  institution  to  be  called  "The  American  Field  Hockey 
Association"  for  the  affiliation  of  all  clubs  and  for  a  headquarters 
where  information  about  the  game.  clul)S  or  matches  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hockey  will  continue  to  grow  in 
favor  at  the  present  rate  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  "A. 
F.  H.  A."  will  be  ready  to  form  an  eleven  to  challenge  the 
All  England.  Irish.  Scotch  and  Welsh  elevens. 

Not  less  important   for  the  success  of  the  game  is  the  "organi- 
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zation"  in  the  local  clubs.  Happy  is  the  hockey  club  which  can 
boast  of  an  energetic  secretary  and  committee  to  pilot  it  through 
its  first  season's  business  and  a  tactful,  sportsmanlike  captain 
round  whom  the  players  will  loyally  rally,  and  one  who  can 
breathe  into  her  team  some  of  her  own  spirit,  of  determination  to 
play  a  good  game  against  all  odds.  She  will,  in  a  match,  give  a 
losing  team  just  that  extra  ounce  of  grit  which  may  save  the 
game  or  steady  the  exaltation  of  a  winning  team,  keeping  the 
work  controlled  and  brisk  up  to  the  final  whistle  for  "Time."  A 
few  words  as  to  the  relative  duties  of  secretary  and  captain,  since 
both  are  often  players  on  the  first  eleven,  may  not  be  amiss. 
Many  new  clubs  get  the  reputation  for  rude  and  offhand  be- 
havior simply  because  neither  secretary  or  captain  are  quite  sure 
as  to  who  is  the  responsible  person  to  take  the  lead  on  various 
occasions,  or  if  iIk'  two  offices  arc  ioined  in  one  individual,  as  to 
what  is  exi)c'ctc(l  of  her. 

The  chief  club  duties  of  the  secretary  are  those  of  seeing  that 
each  member  on  joining  receives  a  copy  of  the  club  regulations, 
is  notified  as  to  time  and  place  of  practice  and  is  introduced  to 
the  captain.  She  is  responsil)le  for  the  ground  being  kept  marked 
and  in  condition,  for  balls  being  kept  clean  and  repainted  for 
plays,  etc.  Arranging  the  match  fixture  cards  for  the  season  for 
both  I  St  and  2d  elevens,  notifying  the  players  before  each  match, 
providing  umpires,  and  arranging  for  coaching  will  also  fall  to 
her  lot.  Tn  fact  the  main  responsibility  for  carrying  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  club  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  constitution  rests 
on  the  secretary  and  on  her  the  club  depends  for  much  of  its 
prosperity  and  success  and  for  its  popularity  with  the  bulk  of  its 
members. 

At  a  home  match  she  and  the  captain  share  the  duties  of  act- 
ing as  hostesses  to  the  visiting  team,  seeing  to  the  arrangements 
for  their  comfort — for  the  providing  for  lemons  for  half  time 
and  for  afternoon  tea  or  refreshments  at  the  conchtsion  of  the 
match.  On  the  event  of  a  match  having  to  be  scratched  the  sec- 
retary of  the  home  team  should  send  early  notice  to  the  visiting 
team   and  to  the  home  side.     F.ndless  vexations  arise  where  the 
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matter  of  "weather"  and  "condition  of  the  ground"  is  not  left  in 
tlie  hand  of  one  judge.  Unless  notified  to  the  contrary  the  visit- 
ing eleven  feel  bound  to  turn  up  and  the  home  side  should  be 
just  as   punctilious. 

During  the  game,  both  at  matches  and  practice,  an  elementary 
point  of  etiquette,  which  new  clubs  take  long  to  realize,  is  that 
the  captain's  voice  is  the  only  one  to  be  heard  on  the  field 
and,  except  when  definitely  coaching,  which  has  to  be  done  some- 
times, it  is  not  necessary  for  her  to  say  very  much.  An  oc- 
casional direction  is  often  helpful  and  a  little  praise  is  most  en- 
couraging, but  both  lose  their  effect  if  given  too  frequently.  To 
hear  rival  captains  continually  urging  their  teams  is  annoying 
and  confusing  for  the  players,  and  nothing  gives  a  worse  im- 
pression of  a  team,  except  perhaps  a  team  in  which  all  are  shout- 
ing directions  at  each  other  and  the  captain's  voice  drowned  in 
the  general   chorus. 

But  when  the  cai)tain  does  speak  her  word  must  be  law,  on 
the  field,  to  her  team. 

In  beginning  a  match  on  the  unii)irc  noting  the  time  the  home 
captain  will  toss  for  choice  of  goals,  on  the  decision  every  mem- 
ber must  at  once  go  to  her  place,  one  of  the  umpires  then  puts 
the  ball  in  the  center,  whistles  and  the  game  starts  and  until 
the  whistle  is  again  sounded  the  ball  is  in  play  and  no  player 
should  stop  for  any  appeal.  On  a  goal  being  scored  and  an- 
nounced by  the  umpire  the  captain  of  the  side  scored  against 
must  be  quick  to  start  the  clapping  of  her  own  side  for  the  vic- 
torious foes.  All  through  the  game  the  captain,  as  representa- 
tive of  her  club,  must  be  as  sportsmanlike  and  courteous  as  pos- 
sible. Whatever  the  score,  a  match  is  not  lost  or  won  until 
"Time"  is  called,  so  let  not  the  winning  team  get  slack  or  the  de- 
feating  team    despair. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  match  each  member  of  the  home  team 
should  share  in  the  responsibility  of  entertaining  the  other  team 
as  visitors  and  not  view  them  as  antagonists,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  and  the  secretary  and  captain  of  the  visitors,  realizing 
that  the  various  arrangements  have  entailed  trouble  and  care  on 
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the  part  of  the  home  officials  should  not  be  slow  to  make  ex- 
pressions  of  appreciation  as  spokeswoman  for  their  eleven. 

These  and  numerous  other  points,  though  trivial  in  them- 
selves, neglected,  bring  disrepute  not  only  on  the  club  but  also 
on  the  subject  of  "Women's  Matches."  No  club  is  willing  to 
accept  or  give  a  challenge  when  the  remembrance  of  last  sea- 
son's play  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  whether  it  was  a  winning  or  a 
losing  game.  For  it  is  not  only  the  winning  that  a  true  lover  of 
sport  seeks  in  a  match,  but  the  keen  interest  of  contesting  man 
against  man,  skill  against  skill  in  open,  courteous  play. 

Many  objections  have  been  and  are  constantly  being  raised 
against  school,  college  and  club  matches  among  women,  but  in 
England,  at  any  rate,  none  of  the  supposed  drawbacks  have  been 
found  to  exist,  except  in  theory.  On  the  contrary,  colleges  and 
schools  have  come  to  regard  their  hockey  matches  as  great 
educational  boons  and  in  society  they  have  been  great  pio- 
neers for  woman,  widening  and  deepening  her  interests  and 
making  her  life  fuller  and  healthier.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  cause  of  women's  matches  and  increased  their  popu- 
larity, to  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  prejudices,  is  due,  not  to 
the  bold  flying  in  the  face  of  "Mrs.  Grundy,"  but  to  the  careful 
and  judicious  way  in  which  they  have  been  conducted,  which  has 
made  a  friend  of  her  rather  than  a  foe.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
hockey  players  of  England  that  matches  are  so  much  on  the  in- 
crease, during  last  December  alone  549  important  matches  were 
reported  in  the  hockey  field,  and  yet  so  far  are  kept  free  from 
the  drawbacks  which  creep  into  cpmpelitivc  events. 
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D  o  n't  s 

Don't  grub  after  the  ball.  Stooping  wastes  time  and  prevents 
accurate  and  effective  hitting. 

Don't  keep  the  ball  until  the  enemy  is  too  close  and  don't  pass 
wildly. 

Don't  run  in  front  of  your  opponent  so  as  to  foul  her. 

Don't  dispute  your  captain  or  umpires.  You  may  think  they 
have  made  a  mistake,  but  growl  inwardly  and  let  no  one  hear 
you. 

Don't  get  flurried ;  to  play  well  you  must  use  your  head  ;  an 
excited  brain  is  not  conducive  to  good  play. 

Don't  hit  the  ball  out  of  bounds.  It  wastes  time  and  in  a 
match  a  minute  saved  gives  an  extra  minute  in  which  a  goal  may 
be    scored. 

Don't  get  slack  if  on  the  winning  side  and  don't  lose  heart  if 
on  the  losing  side.  A  game  is  never  lost  till  the  whistle  sounds 
for  "Time." 

Don't  pass  to  a  forward  who  is  marked  by  the  enemy,  if  hard 
pressed  pass  to  a  half,  he  may  be  able  to  make  the  required  open- 
ing. 

Don't  forget  to  use  your  feet  in  stopping  a  ball,  but  don't 
kick  it  while  doing  so.  Clever  foot  work  in  full  backs  and  goal 
and  halves  can  play  an  important  place  in  hockey. 

Don't  kneel,  sit  or  stand  on  the  ball ;  a  free  hit  to  your  oppon- 
ent is  the  result. 

Don't  dribble  with  one  hand  only.  An  occasional  stroke  with 
one  hand  may  prove  successful,  but  as  a  general  rule  one- 
handed  play  should  be  avoided.  A  firm  hold  is  necessary  for 
certain  and  reliable  work  and  for  a  firm  hold  two  hands  are 
better  than  one. 

Don't  forget  to  worry  your  opponent,  but  this  does  not  mean 
"rough  play." 
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Don't  be  wanting  in  dash,  but  don't  imagine  madly  tearing 
round  shows  dash. 

Don't  wear  shoes  or  boots  without  studs  or  bars. 

Don't  let  your  attention  relax  for  an  instant,  or  you  will 
soon  get  out  of  position  and  lose  the  ball  when  it  comes  to  your 
part  of  the  field. 

If  playing  full  back,  never  swipe  at  a  ball,  stop  it  with  foot, 
stick  or  hand. 
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D  o's 

Be  thoroughly  unselfish,  play  for  your  team.  Combination  is 
stronger  than  the  finest  individual  work. 

Always  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  and  be  ever  on  the  alert 
to  take  a  pass ;  or  rescue  the  ball  from  your  opponent. 

Play  to  the  whistle ;  never  stop  for  an  appeal. 

Be  quick  to  take  your  position  at  the  25-yard  bully,  corner, 
free  hit  or  roll  in.  It  is  bad  form  to  keep  the  field  waiting  foi 
you. 

Shoot  hard  as  soon  as  the  ball  is  in  the  circle  and  don't  aim  at 
the  goal  keeper. 

Remember  wrist  strokes  combine  precision  with  pace. 

A  method  par  excellence  of  getting  the  ball  past  an  opponent, 
when  a  pass  is  inadvisal)le.  is  to  hit  it  to  the  right  and  run  round 
her  on  the  left. 

The  player  of  greatest  individual  merit  is  she  who  is  full  oj 
resource,  whose  armory  is  full  of  devices,  to  which  she  is  ever 
adding  more. 

Keep  your  place,  in  it  you  may  be  of  some  use  to  your  side, 
out  of  it  you  will  certainly  be  of  none. 

Hold  your  stick  firmly  at  the  end  of  the  handle;  not  half  way 
between  the  blade  and  the  top. 
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Constitution  of  the  American  Field  Hockey 
Association 

Section  i.  The  Association  shall  be  called  the  American 
Field  Hockey  Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Association  shall  be  governed  by  a  council  con- 
sisting of  the  following  officers:  President.  Vice-Presidents,  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer,  and  a  Committee. 

Sec.  3.  Any  club  or  affiliation  of  clubs  playing  the  rules  of 
the  "American  Field  Hockey  Association"  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council,  but  before 
being  admitted,  such  club  or  affiliation  shall  be  duly  proposed 
by  one  and  seconded  by  another  club  belonging  to  the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  No  affiliations  of  clubs  shall  be  formed  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Council,  but  when  formed,  it  shall  have  the  right 
oT  electing  a  member  to  the  committee  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  5.  Fach  club  shall  be  entitled  to  send  one  representative, 
exclusive  of  officers  of  the  Association,  to  the  general  meeting. 

Sec.  6.  An  annual  general  meeting  shall  be  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  business. 

A  special  general  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  order 
of  the  Council  and  shall  be  called  on  petition  signed  by  the  Cap- 
tains or  Secretaries  of  at  least  ten  clubs.  The  Council  shall  meet 
annually. 

Sec.  7.  The  annual  subscription  of  each  club  belonging  to  the 
"American  Field  Hockey  Association"  shall  be  two  dollars,  pay- 
able on  admission.  Subscriptions  shall  be  due  October  first  in 
each  year. 

Sec.  8.  The  accounts  shall  be  audited  by  two  auditors  ap- 
pointed annually  at  the  general  meeting  and  a  report  sent  to  each 
club. 

Should    funds    permit,    an    annual    report    of   the    Association 
shall  be  published  and  sent  to  each  club. 
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Each  club  or  affiliation  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
rules  and  by-laws  of  the  Association  and  Rules  of  the  Game  and 
be  bound  thereby. 

Sec.  9.  Each  club  shall  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  the  "Am- 
erican Field  Hockey  Association"  not  later  than  October  first  in 
each  year,  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  Secretary  and  Captain, 
its  distinguishing  colors,  and  the  name  and  location  of  its  ground. 

Sec  10.  If  any  club,  affiliation,  player,  official,  or  member  is 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council,  to  have  been  guilty  of 
misconduct  or  breach  of  rules,  the  Council  may  drop  such  of- 
fender from  the  roll  of  the  Association  or  inflict  such  other 
discipline  as  it  may  think  fit. 

Sec.  II.  All  recorded  matches  played  by  clubs,  affiliated  clubs 
or  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  by  elevens  composed  en- 
tirely  of  amateurs. 

No  matches  shall  be  played  for  any  Hockey  Challenge  Cup  or 
Prize  competition. 

Sec.  12.  Every  club  shall  have  distinguishing  colors,  and  no 
club  joining  the  Association  shall  adopt  the  colors  used  by  an- 
other club. 

Note. — The  rules  of  the  "American  Field  Hockey  Association" 
are  published  in  Spalding's  Athletic  Library,  subject  to  revision 
by  the  Association.     (Price  ten  cents). 
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Prominent    Physical    Directors'  Endorsement  of 
Field  Hockey 

Miss  Constance  Applebee  attended  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Physical  Training,  1901.  and  did  most  excellent  work. 
She  is  a  young  lady  of  unusual  physical  vigor  and  energy,  and 
excels  in  various  forms  of  athletic  sports.  She  would  like  to  in- 
troduce the  game  of  Field  Hockey  which  is  played  a  great  deal 
by  the  women  and  girls  in  the  English  schools,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  those  in  need  of  vigorous  and 
healthful  out-of-doors  exercise. 

D.  A.   S.XRGENT,  M.   D. 

Director  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard. 
September  13,  1901. 


T  see  no  reason  why  hockey  should  not  become  as  popular  in 
this  country  as  in  England.  It  combines  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  good  game.  It  keeps  a  large  number  of  players  actively 
busy,  is  interesting  from  the  beginning  and  offers  such  mani- 
fold opportunities  for  team  play  that  the  interest  once  aroused  is 
constantly  stimulated  to  further  activity.  Miss  Applebee  is  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  coach.  She  not  only  understands  her 
subject,  but  knows  how  to  present  it  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Her  energy  and  enthusiasm  are  contagious  and  her  teams  work 
vigorously  and  enjoy  their  work.  The  hockey  section  of  the 
Radcliffe  Athletics  is  one  of  its  best  features  and  I  feel  that 
much  of  its  success  is  owing  to  Miss  Applebee's  able  coaching. 

Elizabeth  A.  Wright, 
Director  of  Radcliffe  Gymnasium. 
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Miss  Applebcc  introduced  the  game  of  hockey  at  Vassar  Col- 
lege in  October,  1901.  Hockey  is  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
girls  and  is  an  interesting  and  healthful  game.  Miss  Applebee 
is  an  excellent  coach,  she  understands  her  work  thoroughly,  and 
is  in  every  way  fitted  to  teach.  It  will  be  a  fortunate  thing  for 
any  school  or  club  to  secure  the  services  of  Miss  Applebee. 

Harriet  Isabel  Ballentine, 
Director  Vassar  College  Gymnasium. 


My  Dear  Miss  Applebee: — Field  hockey,  the  English  game  you 
have  so  successfully  started  here,  I  am  convinced  has  come  to 
stay.  Your  enthusiasm  and  expert  teaching  aroused  our  students 
to  such  a  degree  that  500  signed  the  agreement  to  play.  The 
game  has  all  the  attributes  for  success;  it  develops  endurance, 
strength,  mental  alertness  and  the  instinct  for  co-operation;  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  an  out-of-doors  game,  and  is  of  so 
scientific  a  nature  that  the  interest  in  the  game  grows  with  ex- 
perience. The  teachers  of  physical  training  in  this  country  must 
feel  indebted  to  you  for  introducing  so  valuable  a  sport.  Yours 
very  sincerely, 

Senda  Berenson, 
Director  of  Physical  Training,  Smith  College, 
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No.  4     Each,  $2.00 


A.  G.   SPALDING  &   BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's 

Field     Hockey 

Sticks 


$ 


No.  2S 

''Applebee  00 


ft 


The 
-ApplebeeOO" 
Recrulation  Stick 
Ash  head,  rattan 
cane  handle  with 
whipping.  Spalding 
Trade-Mark  quality. 
Finest  material  and" 
workmanship  through- 
out. 
No.  2S,     Each,  $2.00 


Send  for  Spalding's  Complete 

Catalogue  of  Sporting 

Goods. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding^s 

Field    Hockey 

Sticks 


No.  2B 


The 

''Applebee, 
o"    Regula- 
tion Stick 
Ash  head,  rat- 
tan cane  handle 
with      whippin 
Spalding's    Trade 
Mark    qualit}'. 
Finest  material  and 
workniansh* 
throughout. 

No.  2B.      Each,  $1.50 


Send  for  Spalding's  Complete 

Catalogue  of  Athletic 

Sports. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 
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* 

The  Spalding   V 

"A.L.G."  Reg-  1 

ulation     Stick 
Plain  ash  handle 

k 

Send  for  Spalding's  Complete 

Catalogue  of  Athletic 

Sports. 

with    leather    grij 

)    « 

^ 

and  \vhi|)ping.  Very  ^ 

^ 

serviceable  and  well 

m 

finished. 
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No.   2L 

1 
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Each,  $1.50 
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A.   G.   SPALDING  &   BROS. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO                           DENVER 

Spalding^s 

Field     Hockey 

Sticks 


No.  2A 


^ 


The  Spalding- 
-A.D.T. "  Re<r- 

Illation    Stick. 
Ash    head,    ash 
handle   dove -tail 
spliced  and  whip 
p  e  d.      A    popular 
stick,  very  well  made. 

No.  2A.   Each,    $h50 


Send  for  Spalding's  Complete 
Catalogue  of  Sporting  Goods. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


\ 

Spalding^s 

Field     Hockey 

Sticks 

A 

No.  3 

Spalding    ^^ 
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"A.  M.  C."  ^ 

i 

Regulation    ^ 

i 

Stick.     Ash 

\ 

head,     w  i  t  h 

1 

L                                   "^ 

solid   one-piece 

} 

ftk 

malacca  cane  han- 

WL 

dle,    whipped. 

A 

^^ 

very     well     nic 
stick. 

ide 

^HIL             Send  for  Spalding's  Complete 
^^^L                  Catalogue  of  Sporting 
^R^                              Goods. 

No.  3.  Each, 

'""  %L,  ^^ 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK                      CHICAGO                           DENVER 

Spalding^s 

\           ^ 

ield     Hockey 

Sticks 

<==.c.o^ 

No.  2 

^k 

PRACTICE  ^^ 

BOUND 

^  \ 

* 

The  Spalding         ^mi 

"Practice           \Sk 

Send  for  Spalding's 

Bound"      Stick.         yb 

k                              Complete  Catalogue 
^k                           of    Athletic    Sports. 

Plain    ash,  whip-          ^ 

li 

ped  handle.    Good 

%. 

quality     material. 

^.               ^ 

No.  2.       Each,  *$K50 

^i^ 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK                     CHICAGO                           DENVER 

Spalding^s 

^v 

Field    Hockey 

Sticks 

«^S»««««^=5. 

No.    I 

*      m 

^'PRACTICE^^ 

The               ^ 
Spalding;          ^ 

L 

"Practice"      ^ 
Stick.      Plain 
ash,      s  c  o  r  e  c 

^^^                        Send  for  Spalding's  Complete 
^^^^                             Catalogue  of  Athletic 
^E\                                         Sports 
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Each,  $1.00 
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A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO                           DENVER 
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Heavy  hardwood  frame,  oil  finish.     Com- 
plete with  galvanized  heavy  wire  netting, 
guys,   pins,    etc.      The  very    best  for  the 
game — no  chance  for  doubt.     Any  one  can 
tell   when    the   ball  passes   into    the    net. 

Per    Pair, $35-Oo 

Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  to  any  Address 

A,  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK                     CHICAGO                            DENVER 

Field    Hockey  Goals 

Regulation  size,  12x7  feet.      Uprights 

made  of  iron  pipe  heavily  japanned. 

Top    board    bolted    to   llanges.       A 

very  substantial  goal 

No.    I.     Per  set,  $I5,00 


Field  Hockey  Gloves 

Made  skeleton  style.    Finger 

and   thumb   well   protected 

with  rubber. 

No.  P.     Per  pair,  $2.50 


Send  for  Spalding's  Catalogue  of  Athleti 
Goods  free  to  any  address. 


I 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


FIELD     HOCKEY     BOUNDARY     POSTS 


No.  9  No.  11  No.  2 

Colors:    Red;   White;  Red  and  White;    Blue  and  White,  or  any  other  com- 
bination of  colors. 

No.  9.  Flags  only,  oblong  shape.  Each,  50c. 
No.  11.  Flags  only,  triangle  shape.  "  50c. 
No.  18.     Spear  Head  Staffs.  7  feet.  "       50c. 

RUBBER     DISCS     FOR     HOCKEY     SHOES 


Quickly  attached  to  any  shoe  and  absolutely  prevents  slipping. 
No.  9.     Each,  5c. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Ladies'    Field 

Hockey    Shin    Guards 

Specially  designed  for  ladies. 
Made  from  a  neat  light  glazed 
leather,  which  will  not  cling  to 
or  rub  against  the  skirt,  and 
although  protecting  the  shin 
and  ankles,  are  not  unsightly 
in  use. 

No.   L.      Per  pair,  $i.oo 

Field  Hockey 

Shin  Guards 

No.  9.  Canvas.    Per  pair,  $   .75 

No.  10.  Canvas.           '•              .90 

No.  20.  Moleskin        ''            1.15 

No.  30.  Leather.          "            1.50 

llaiidsoiiirly  i/hishaird  ( 'u^a/i'^ur  srnf  frrr  to  any  address. 
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A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's     Field     Hockev     Balls 


No.   A 

No.  A.     The  Spalding  Field  Hockey  Ball  is 

made  similar  to  a  cricket  ball,  but  covered 

with   white    leather    and   white    enameled. 

Conforms  to  rules,  and  uniform  in  quality. 

No.  A.     Each,  $2.50 

No.  B.     Regulation  Ball,  similar  to  our  No.  A, 
but  not  as  high  quality  material. 
No.   B.      Each,  $1.75 

A,  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's     Field     Hockey     Balls 


No.  C 

No.  C.     Composition    Ball,  superior    quality. 
Will  gi\e  good  satisfaction. 

No.  C.     Each,  $i.oo 

No.  D.     Practice   Ball,  solid  rubber,  painted 
white. 

No.   D.     Each,   50  cents 

Send  for  Spaldin.ij's  Complete  Catalogue  of  Athletic  Sports,  free. 


A.   G.   SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YOPK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


THE  HACKEY 


PATENT  ANKLE  SUPPORT 


A.    G.   Spalding  c^c  Bros.,   Sole  Licensees. 


Patented 
May  12,  1897 


Made  of  soft  tanned  leather  and  worn  over  stock- 
ing, it  relieves  pain  immediately  and  cures  a  sprain 
in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

No.    H 
Per    Pair,   $i.oo 

Handso»ifly  Illustyuted  Catalogue  of  Athletic  S/>orts  Mailetl  Frir. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  DENVER 


NEW  YORK 


Spalding's  Official  Roque  Ball 


Itealizing  the  need  of  a  Roque  Ball  that  would  be  unbreakable 
and  still  retain  the  resiliency  which  is  so  essential  a  feature  of  its 
makeup,  we  have  conducted  for  over  a  year  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, and  are  now  able  to  guarantee  a  ball  that  will  not  break 
or  chip,  and  will  make  good  any  that  give  way  during  the  season 
in  which  they  are  purchased.  These  balls  are  made  of  lignite, 
are  regulation  size  and  weight,  and  finished  in  red,  white,  blue 
and  black.      Packed  complete  in  box. 

Price,  per  set  of  four,   $10.00 


Spaldintj's  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of  Spring  and  Summer  Sports 
mailed  free  to  any  address. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

(Incorporated) 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Expert  Roque  Mallets 


Expert  Roque  Mallet.     Same  style  as  used  by  all  competitors  in  the  champion- 
ship events  at   Norwich  and  Washington.     Metal  bands,  nickel-plated,  extra 
heavy  rubber  tip  at  one  end.     Handles  17-inch,  with  2  or  !2^-inch  head.    Other 
length  handles  to  order  only. 

Each, $4.00 


Spalding's  Croquet  Hallets 

Persimmon    head,    leather   cap    on    one    end,    plated    bands,    hickory    handle, 
threaded,  finely  polished,  packed  in  box,  with  12-inch  handle. 

No.  16.     Mallet, $2.30 

Persimmon   head,   hickory    handle,   either   18   nr   24-inch,  threaded  and  finely 
finished. 

No.  17.     Mallet, $1.50 

Dogwood   head,   hickory   handle,   either  18  or  24-inch,  glued  to   head,   nicely 
finished. 

No.  14.     Mallet, $i.oo 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  catal()i;uc  of  atliietic  sports. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

( Incorporated) 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Croquet  Balls 


Made  of  a  composition  that  is  unbreakable,  regulation  size  and  weight,  painted 
red,  wliite,  blue  and  black.     Packed  complete  in  box. 

Per  set  of  four $6.00 

Maple  balls,  painted  solid  red,  blue,  white  and  black,  and  varnished. 
Packed  in  box. 

No.   ^B.      l^er  set  of  four, $1.25 

Stakes 

Heavy    Stakes,    head    stake    painted    rod,    blue,    white,   black,    green,    purple, 
yellow  and  brown,  and  varnished. 

No.  2.     Per  pair, 7=^0. 

Wickets 

Heavy  steel  wire,  heavily  jai)anned  white.     Packed  in  box. 

No.   I.      Per  set  of  ten, $1.2=; 

Catalogue  of  all  athletic  sports  free  to  any  address. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

(Incorporated) 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


The 
Spalding  Cane 

Our  idea  of  a  perfect  racket. 
Newmodel  Frameof white 
ash  specially  selected  ; 
handsomely  polished  wal- 
nut throat-piece  ;  spliced 
cane  handle  extending 
through  throat-piece  giv- 
ing additional  strength  and 
driving  power.  Strung  with 
finest  quality  gut.  Hand- 
made throughout,  and  per- 
fect balance  assured. 

No.   13 

The  Spalding  Cane 

Each,   .    .   $7.00 


The  objects  of  the  Spalding 
Policy,  in  brief,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  First,  to 
satisfy  the  customer,  who  will  be 
able  to  get  standard  goods  at 
fixed  prices  ;  second,  to  insure  a 
fair  profit  to  the  legitimate  retail 
dealer;  third,  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  Spalding's  trade- 
marked  goods. 
Send  for  catalogue  of  everything 
athletic. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CmCAGO  DENVER 


The 
Spalding  A=l 

Hand-made  throughout;  all 
work,  material  and  finish 
of  highest  quality.  Frame 
finest  white  ash,  beveled  in- 
side edge;  polished  mahog- 
any throat-piece.  Stringing 
finest  gut  obtainable. 
Combed  mahogany  handle, 
leather  capped. 

No.   14 
The   Spalding  A-i 
Each,    ....  $6.00 


No  business  can  be  conducted 
successfully  unless  there  is  estab- 
lished between  buyer  and  seller 
a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence. 
Spalding's  Athletic  Goods  have 
been  the  standard  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  this  record  is 
proof  in  itself  of  the  confidence 
the  public  has  in  any  article  bear- 
ing the  Spalding  trade-mark. 
Send  for  our  complete  catalogue 
of  all  athletic  sports. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


The  'VARSITY 

New  Model 

Selected  white  ash  frame, 
mahogany  throat-piece;  fine 
quality  gut;  stained  mahogany 
handle,  finely  checkered, 
leather  capped. 

No.   lo 
The  'Varsity 

(New  Model) 

Each, $400 

No.   IOC. 
*^ame  as  No.  10,  only- 
Cork  Handle 
Each, H-50 


A  lifelong  devotion  to  sport,  a  know- 
ledge of  its  requirements,  an  honest 
effort  to  nroduce  the  best,  a  strict 
maintenance  of  quality  and  net  sell- 
ing prices,  with  ample  capital  and 
able  co-workers,  have  in  twenty-five 
years  placed  Spalding's  Trade- 
marked  Athletic  Goods  at  the  head 
of  their  class,  and  made  A.  G.  Spal- 
ding &  Bros,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known   commercial    houses    in    the 

world. 

Complete   catalogue  of  all   athletic 

sports  free  to  any  address. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


The  Slocum 

Same  model  as  last  year. 
Frame  of  selected  white  ash ; 
fine  quality  white  main  strings 
and  red  cross  strings  ;  oak 
throat  -  piece,  antique  finish; 
stained  and  polished  mahogany 
handle,  finely  checkered, 
leather  capped. 

No.  9 

The  Slocum 

Each, $4.00 


Our  entire  line  of  rackets  for  1002, 
with  the  exception  of  Nos.  8  and  9, 
are  modeled  on  the  Expert  Spalding 
Shape.  In  Nos.  8  and  9  we  have  re- 
tained the  old  Slocum  shape  for  play- 
ers who  prefer  to  stick  to  the  style  to 
which    they     have    been    so     long 

accustomed. 
Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  cat- 
alogue. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


Spalding's  Backstop  Nets 


Cut  illustrates  six  sections,  measuring  54  feet  long  by  7  feet  high,  set  up. 
Uprights  and  top  rods  are  tubular  iron,  heavily  japanned.  Netting  is  of  galvan- 
ized iron  wire,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  weather  and  will  not  rust,  and  each 

section  is  hung  separately  to  permit  plaj'ers  to  pass  back  and  forth. 

Spalding's  Backstop  Nets,  as  illustrated  above.        .         .         .       Complete,  |25.00 

Additional  sections  at  proportionate  price. 

Twine  Nets  for  Backstops— Without  Poles 

No.  4.  White,  50  ft.  long,  7  ft.  high,  9  thread.  Each,  $2.50 
No.  5.  White,  .50  ft.  long,  8  ft.  high,  12  thread.  "  3.00 
No.  5X.  Tarred,  .50  ft.  long,  8  ft.  hi^h,  12  thread.  "        3.50 

No.  r.S.  Backstop  Net  A'A'i- only.  ...  "         1.00 

Canvas  Centre  Strap 

This  is  a  new  device  for  holdirg  centre  of  net 
at  regulation  height,  three  feet,  and  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  centre  iron.  It  serves 
the  purpose  intended  perfectly,  does  not  chafe 
the  net,  and  cannot  possibly  cause  the  ball  to 
glance  off  and  strike  out  of  court,  as  is  occasion- 
ally the  case  with  an  iron  centre  fork. 

No.  2-0.     Canvas  Centre  Strap.    Each,  $1.00 
Tournament  Pattern 
Same  as  above,  only  fitted  with   a    turn-buckle,  with  which  height  of  net 
can  be  adjusted  to  a  hair.     Very  desirable  for  tournament  or  match  games. 
No.  3-0.     Tournament  Pattern.     Each,fl.50 

Iron  Centre  Forks 

No.  1.  Regulation,  patent  stirrups,  $1.00    |    No.  2.  Cheap  Iron  Fork,  60c. 
Send  your  name  for  a  copy  of  Spalding's  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  of 
tennis  and  all  athletic  sroods. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK         CHICAGO  DENVER 


SPALDING'S    TENNIS    GOODS 


SPALDING'S   CHAMPIONSHIP 
TENNIS    BALL 


IQOi 


Absolutely  perfection.     Regulation  size  and  weight, 
finest  quality  felt  cover. 

No.    GO.        Per    dozen,    ^4.00 

Spalding's  athletic  goods  are  made  for  abuse 
as  well  as  use.  The  vSpalding  trade-mark 
guarantees    the     quality.       Catalogue    free. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &   BROS. 


L 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


DENVER 


SPALDIG'S    TENNIS    GOODS 


SPALDING'S 
VANTAGE    TENNIS    BALL 


^uaidinqs 


No 


A  good  felt  covered  ball. 


Per    dozen,    ^3.00 


No  matter  where  you  live,  in  Maine  or  Manila,  you  can 
feel  perfect  confidence  in  ordering  anything  you  want 
from  our  catalogue.  Every  article  is  illustrated  and 
truthfully  described.     A  postal  will  bring  one  to  you. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


SPALDING'S  TENNIS  GOODS 


Columbia 

Tennis 

Marker 

Makes  a  clean,  even 
ribbon  line,  with 
contact  in  full  view. 

No.  r. 

Each,  $5.00 


Dry 

Tennis 

Mari<:er 


No  mixing  of  ma- 
terial.   Uses  marble 

dust     and    slacked  ,P*«-I,^{«r'' 1  ^^^^  >  ""> 
h  m  e ,   etc.  .«««. » *^f^'  ** 'Ftiii  fmi  mwim-i'  ^" ' ' 

No.  2,     Each,   $2.00 

If  you  liave  not  already  received  our  catalogue,  a  postal  will  bring  it.     The 
handsomest  sporting  goods  catalogue  ever  issued. 


A.   G.   SPALDING  &   BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


SPALDING^S  TENNIS  GOODS 


Spalding's 
Regulation    Tennis    Nets 


' ![:; 


Double  Court,  machine  made.  42  feet,  15  tliread  ;  white. 
No.  3 Price,  $1  .50 

Double  Court,  machine  made,  3G  feet,  15  thread  ;  white. 
No.  2 Price,  $  I  .OO 

Single  Court,  machine  made,  27'  feet,  12  thread  ;  white. 
No.    I Price,       75c. 

Spalding's  Complete  Catalogue  of  Spring  and  Summer  Sports 
should   be   in   the   hands   of  everyone  interested  in  athletic 
sports.     Contains  88  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  of  descrip- 
tions and  prices  of  the  best  implements  iiiadt-. 

A.   G.   SPALDING  &   BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


SPALDING^S  TENNIS  GOODS 


Spalding's    Canvas    Bound    Nets 


Double  Court,  hand  made,  30  feet,  21  thread  ;  white. 

No.  2B Each,  $3.00 

Trouble  Court,  hand  made,  42  feet,  21  thread  ;  white. 

N,..  3B P"ce,   $3.50 

DouI>le  Court,  macliine  made,  30  feet,  15  thread  ;   wliite. 

No.  2A ''"ce,   $1  .75 

Doulile  Court,  machine  made,  42  feet,  IT)  tliread  ;  wliite. 
No.   3A P'ice,  $2.00 

TARRED   NETS. 
No.  3X.     Canvas  bound,  double  court,  42  feet,  21  thread.     Price,  $4. 00 

Every  tennis  player  should  have  a  copy  of  Spalding's  Spring  and  Summer 

Catalogue.     It  shows  the  most  complete  line  of  tennis  goods 

that  has  ever  been  offered  for  sale. 

A.  G.   SPALDING  &   BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


SPALDING'S  TENNIS  GOODS 


Rackets   Restrung 


We  make  a  specialty  of  this  branch  of  our  business,  and  are 
constantly  in  receipt  of  rackets  to  be  restrung,  of  every  known 
make,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 
work  is  done  by  our  most  scientific  stringers,  and  none  but  first 
(juality  gut  is  used. 

No.  GA.  Good  American  Gut,  White  only.  Each,  $1.25 
No.    BA.      Best  American  Gut,  White,  Red, 

or  Red  and  White "  1.75 

No.    BE.     Best  English  Gut,  White,  Red,  or 

Red  and  White "         2.75 

The  Spalding  trade  mark  is  the  seal  of 
reliability.  When  stamped  on  anything 
athletic  you  may  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  best 
that  can  be  obtained  anywhere  for  the 
price.      Complete    catalogue    mailed    free. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


SPALDING^S  TENNIS  GOODS 


Tether  Tennis  Game 


Tliis  game  was  (iris^inaily  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  practising  various  strokes  at  Lawn  Tennis. 
It  has  now  developed  into  a  game  having  special 
merits  of  its  own.  '1  lie  implements  consist  of  an 
upright  pole  standing  9  or  10  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
having  a  line  marked  round  the  pole  6  feet  from  the 
ground.  Attached  to  the  top  of  the  pole  is  a  piece 
of  cord,  at  the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  Lawn  Ten- 
nis ball.  A  line  is  drawn  on  the  ground  3  feet  from 
the  pole  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  The  players  stand 
outside  this  line,  using  an  ordinary  Lawn  Tennis 
racket.  The  game  is  to  wind  the  cord,  with  the  hall 
attached,  round  the  pole  and  above  the  line. 

The  game  is  usually  started  by  tossing  for  service. 
The  winner  then  takes  the  ball  in  his  hand  and 
the  racket  drives  it  round  the  pole;  the  opponent 
stops  the  progress  of  the  ball  and  endeavors  to  drive 
it  back  again  and  round  the  pole  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  player  getting  the  ball  round  the  pole 
and  above  the  line,  wins  the  -< -'i. 

game.  A  set  is  usually  the  ^JJ^r:f^,i^^^^?!^^ 
best  of  eleven  games.  The 
service  may  either  be  taken 
alternately  or  continuously 
until  the  server  loses  a  game. 
This  game  may  be  played 
yards. 

Tether  Tenni 


TetherTennis  Ball  and  Pole  ready  for  play. 
Cut  shows  Marking  Ropes  in  Position. 

n  any  garden  having  an  area  of  about  G  square 


No.    I  .  Tether  Tennis  Ball  and  Cord. 

No.  2.  Tether  Pole,  14  feet. 

No    3.  Tether  Pole,  12  feet. 

No.   5.  Marking  Ropes  for  circle  and  di 


iding 


line,  with  staple? 


Per  set. 


$  .75 
I.50 
f.OO 

1.00 


Spalding's  Spring  and  Summer  Sports  Catalogue  contains  handsome  illustrations 
and  descriptions  (w'nh  ]>r\ce^)  of  everything  needed  for  athletic  sport. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &   BROS. 
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VIEWS  IN  OUTlJnOK   RKCRKATlUN   J.LAi-UE  PLAYGROUND, 

SEWARD  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Gymnasium  apparatus  installed  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 


OUTDOOR 

GYMNASIUMS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 


I'ur  several  years  past  those  who  liave  been  interested  in 
pliysical  education  and  tlie  care  of  the  young  have  endeavored 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  many  that  outdoor  gymnasiums 
and  playgrounds  are  beneficial  to  the  youth,  and  particularly 
in  large  cities  where  the  population  is  congested,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  school  work. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  League  of  New  York  City  has  done 
more  to  bring  prominently  before  the  public  outdoor  gymna- 
siums than  any  other  institution  that  was  ever  organized. 
There  are  now  in  New  York  City  four  outdoor  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds  in  operation  :  in  Seward  Park,  Hudsonbank,  Kip's 
Bay  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  and  the  movement  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Other  cities  are  extending  the  work,  such  as  Boston 
— the  home  of  outdoor  playgrounds — Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  Providence. 

With  this  movement  the  firm  of  A.  G.  vSpalding  &  Bros,  have 
kept  in  touch,  and  nearly  all  the  prominent  gymnasiums  that 
been  put  up  of  late  years  have  been  planned  and  built  by  them. 
The  two  model  gymnasiums  of  Seward  Park  and  Hudsonbank, 
New  York  City,  as  well  as  several  others  put  up  for  the  public 
schools,  are  worthy  of  inspection  by  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  outdoor  gymnasium  work. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  outdoor  gymnasium  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many 
object  to  exercising  indoors,  and  for  years  outdoor  exercise  has 
been  far  more  appreciated.  As  a  result,  gymnasiums  are  being 
erected  especially  for  the  youngsters,  and  lawn  gymnasiums 
are  becoming  more  popular  every  day.  We  can  put  up  for 
your  boys,  on  your  lawn  or  in  the  yard,  a  gymnasium  that  is 
graded  and  classed  according  to  the  amount  of  money  that  is  to 
l)e  expended. 

A.   G.   SPALDING  &   BROS. 

NEW  VORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 

Gyiiiiiasium  Factory,  Chicopeo  Falls,  Mass. 
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No.  119. 
Laflin    Friction    Rowing   Hachine 

This  is  one  of  the  smallest,  simplest  and  most  practicable  row- 
ing machines  manufactured.  The  means  used  to  produce  a  re- 
sistance is  a  simple  friction  clutch,  which  takes  instant  hold  at 
the  commencement  of  the  stroke  and  holds  the  pressure  until  its 
completion,  but  immediately  releases  it  precisely  the  same  as  re- 
covering in  a  boat.  It  is  (juickly  taken  apart  and  can  be  set 
away  in  a  closet  or  put  under  bed,  occupying  but  a  small  space. 
This  is  a  valuable  feature  for  home  use.  Each  machine  is  adjust- 
able to  any  desired  amount  of  friction.  Handsomely  built  from 
ash  and  maple,  with  all  iron  work  nicely  japanned. 

Each,  complete,   $15.00 

Send  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS, 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Gymnasimii   Factory,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


DENVER 


This  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  Grand  Prize 

Awarded  to 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

for  the  finest  and  most  complete  Hne  of  athletic 
goods  exhibited  at  the  Universal  Exposition, 
Paris,  1900.  We  have  brought  this  medal  to 
America  in  competition  with  the  leading  makers 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  highest  award  given  for 
any  exhibit  and  is  exclusively  granted  for  the 
best  goods  in  that  particular  class. 
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Official 

Athletic 

Goods 


were  used  exclusively  in  all  the  athletic 
sports  held  in  the  Stadium  of  the  Pan- 
American  Kxposition  in  I  90 1.  Spalding's 
goods  arc  used  hv  the  leading  colleges 
and  athletic  clubs  of  the  country,  because 
they  recognize  the  Spalding  trade-mark 
as  a  guarantee  ot  superiority. 


Handsomely     Illustrated      Catalogue     Mailed      Free     to 
any    Address. 
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